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Norice.—The Editor w 








The Elevation of Eliza. 


AS PROVED IN A LETTER PARTLY RE-SPELT BY THE 


FINDER. 


‘“‘ Sunday evening. 3, Hermitage Crescent, 
Dearest Sally, [ ’opes you are well, 

As it blooming well leaves me at present. 
I’m afeared I’m a bad ‘un to spell, 

But you arst me to write you a letter, 
When I come from my ’oneymoon, dear, 

And I can't fake the pen and ink better 
Than I’m faking the two of ’em ’ere. 


Fust of all, I am ’appy and ‘earty— 
Which a gal ought to be what is knowed 
To have spliced a reapectable party 
With a shop in the Kenrington Road. 
Anyways, when I worked in the Boro’, 
There was gals, as you know, by the ton, 
Who believed it a Paradise thoro’, 
And yours truly, Eliza, was one ! 


Only fancy my man getting pally 
With a girl of my ’umble degree ! 
(That’s a bit of a faceful, eh, Sally ? 
For a gal what’s no scholar, like me!) 
It was little I thought, when I carried 
Them there samples of Jefferson's load— 
They was beautiful logs—I'd get married 
To a bloke in the Kennington Road! 


How’s old Jefferson now? ‘Ard as hever ? 
Like the blocks in the barrer ’e shoved ? 
Ah, a man can get too blooming clever 
When it’s money alone what he’s loved ! 
"E's as mean as a miser what’s harding 
Of ’is gold, like theayters ’ave shown: 
And I'd like ’im to see me a-standing 
At the door of a shop of my own! 


Yus, it’s settled on me, Jimmy told me, 
From the ’ouse to the pony and cart. 

When ’e said it, the place wouldn’t ’old me, 
For the pride that I felt in my ’eart! 

Fancy me with a cart and peg ! 
Fancy me with a ‘ouse and a shop! 

Sally Saunders, ’ow’s that for ’igh-toney, 
Not to mention O-K and tip-top ? 
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I'.n a-writing this letter, old Chummy, 
In the parlour what’s over the show, 
For the draw-ring room feels a bit rummy, 
Just a little bit grand at first go. 
I =e I'll get used to it, Sally. 
When I know where I are, don't you see ; 
But at present the trimmings, old Gally, 
Is a shade too Hyde Parky for me! 


It is furnished in, oh, such a manner! 
Only them as can see understands ! 
There's a sort of a orgin-pianner, 
Which you works with your Trilbys and ‘ands ; 
There’s a sofy in green, and a piller— 
Or a cushing, they calls it—in blue ; 
And a chair what's a regular killer, 
Being made, as the bike wus, for two! 


By the winder there stands a small tible, 
With a leg what comes out into three ; 
And the vauze which is there on the Bible 
Is the biggest I ever did see. 

And the hantimacassar what's spreaded 
On the Bible, and ‘anging below, 

Is a-threaded and threaded and threaded, 
With blue ribbins what end in a bow. 


On the mantleshelf, stuck in the middle, 
There’s a beautiful 'and-painted clock, 

With a joker a-playing a fiddle 
To a gal in a pink-and-white frock. 

And the frame of the mirror behind it-— 
(Such a mirror as never wus seen, 

And I don’t know how Jim come to find it) — 
Is all covered in paper what's green. 


But it’s come on me sudden-like, Sally, 
And it’s all so confusing as yet, 
It will take me a year to get pally 
With a room what’s eo ‘andsomely set. 
At the present it’s just a bit early 
To be’aveasIshouldmowl’mriz ..., 
It is time that I stowed it, old girly, 
From your very affectionate, Liz.” 


Not What He Meant. 


He (thinking of proposing).—‘* Er—do you think you could live 
on two hundred a year, Miss Sweller ?” 
- * Yes, Mr. Clark—by myeelf!” 


ill not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 


unless accompani:d by a stamped and addressed envelope 
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‘*'Tis Never Too Late To Menp.” 


Fun Week by Week. 


By tHe PaRTY ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Took the Colonial troops down to Spithead to show 
them where the review had been. They expressed themselves 
much gratified, and promised to come next Jubilee. Cut across to 
Oxford then to see that the Colonial Premiers got their Civil degrees 
all right. Should think they begin to fancy themselves, modest 


men though they be. 
HIGHER, 


The Premiers from o’er the sea 
Display a happy tone, 
It’s plain enough that modeste: 
Has marked them for her own: 
But since they’ve been where learning delves 
More learned lore to seize, 
They must think better of themselves 
By several degrees. 
Dined with the Institute for the Relief of Aged and Indigent Journey- 
men Tailors at Whitehall Rooms, also with the Royal Masonic 
Institute for Boys at the Cecil. 

Thursday.—Down to the review at Aldershot. Splendid time! 
Got regularly brown, I did. Looked in at the Y.W.C.A. festivities 
at the Albert Hall (decidedly gay) on my way to dine with the 
Colonial Premiers at the Mansion House. Attended the H.A.C. 
smoking concert afterwards. Another splendid time! 


Friday. - Hurried down into Kent, and celebrated the landing of 
St. Augustine on these shores—(probably landed by a lodging-house 
keeper)——after which pushed on to Windsor to keep things straight 
for the review of the Colonial troops in the Home Park. A great 
success, of course. Dined with the Colonial Institute at the Hotel 
Cecil. After which on to the Duchess of Devonshire’s Fancy 
Dress Ball. Went as a member of the Inquisition (in delicate 
allusion to my connection with the Press). 


ALL ALIKE. 
Whatever we do and whatever the weather 
There's one touch of nature that links us together 



































‘Were Nevrr Know WHAT WE CAN Do TILL WE Try.” 





The sdilor at sea or the soldier in battle, 

The king on his throne and the driver of cattle, 

The duchess, the schoolboy, the scullery maid’ll 
Agree with the sage and the babe in the cradle, 
That nothing with pleasure so brimmeth life’s cup 
As the rapture they feel at a chance to ‘‘ dress up’’! 


Saturday.—Lunched with the Colonial Premiers at the National 


Liberal Club after assisting H.R.H. to distribute the Jubilee medals 
to the Colonial troops at Buckingham Palace. Then down to the 
Queen’s Garden Party to the M.P.’s. One of the jolliest garden 
parties I ever was at. Her Most Gracious delightful, and her cigars 
splendid. Attended the Hon. John Hay’s Independence Day 
reception. Saw to the arrangements of the Coaching Club for their 
Horse Guards’ Parade, and had a splendid blow over to Jersey by 
the new daylight route of the G. W. R. Dined at Trinity House 
with the rest of them and attended the opening of the Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Tournament at the Crystal Palace. Busy day. 


Monday.—Saw all right at the Garden Féte at Chelsea Hospital: 


and set them going for business at the Pan-Anglican. Dined with 
the Americans at the Hotel Cecil (to show my Independence), also 
with the Colonial Premiers at Lincoln’s Inn. To the Guildhall 
afterwards. (The Lady Mayoress relied on me, she said.) 


Tuesday.—Hurried off to Broadstairs to see things in proper 


order for the Dickens’ Féte. Great enthusiasm and big success. 


HIGH JINKS, 


Away fly the crowds to excited Broadstairs, 
To join with the crowders who are there. 

They fork out their money to pay for their fares, 
And more to the Dickens’ Bazaar there. 

The ladies (‘‘ in character”) flutter and freen, 
Like hens or a concourse of chickens, 

And the gentlemen let it be properly seen, 
That they’re, all of them, playing the Dickens! 


Back in time to take a turn in the Temple Gardens (en féte from 
tto7). Dined with Sir George Temple, “ to say good-bye" at the 
Hotel Cecil. Dined also with the Colonials and other swells at the 
Middle Temple. THE SPOTTER. 
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A “ Cilibration.” 
BY PATRICK O’GRADY, OF 
LONDON, 


(The claims lodged for compensation 
for malicious damage done to property 
in Dublin on Jubilee night exceed 
£1,900.— Vide Press.] 

THE bhoys have bin at it again! 

An illigant toime they have spint ! 
To cilibrate the longest reign, 

They smashed ivrything widout stint! 
They howled an’ they drank wid a will, 

Just out av respict for the Quane ; 
No malice did anywan fill, 

‘Twas lyalty got in their brain! 

Och ! don’t Oi jist wish Oi’d bin there, 

To join in the illigant fun ; 

In London ’twas a pore affair— 

No foightin’ or smashin’ was done! 
Ould Oireland’s the place fur a spree, 

The whiskey an’ air makes yez “fit,” 
Yez shtrike out whiniver yez see 

A bhoy or a thing worth a hit! 


Really. 
Now that the Jubilee’s over, 
And all its jollity’s done, 
We folks, with an atom of gumption, 
Can still, ev'ry week, have our Fun! 


To St. Swithin. 


Deak Saint! I humbiy you implore 
This year to let you reign be o’er— 
(Not let your rain be o'er the land, 
But abdicate. You understand ?) 
For should it rain that fatal day, 
The Fifteenth, and you wield your sway, 
A fine look-out ’twill be for me! 

A wet look-out, I mean, ’twill be, 
For my umbrella, silver-topped, 

I have this very instant ‘‘ popped "’; 
And ‘‘ Uncle,’’ I am sure, will store 
It safely forty days, and more! 


Hands Off! 


[Each member of the various Colonial 
contingents was presented with a special 
medal by the Prince of Waleson July 3rd. } 


TuIs is an outward and asolid sign 
That England and her Coloniesare one; 
In face of danger they would all combine, 
And stick together till their work was 
done. 
So foes can surely now well understand 
They'd best not try to medal with ourland! 


Mens Sana in Sano Corpore. 


THe wear and, tear of the Jubilee intervention, however enjoyable, 
except to those who reared stands for the sitters who hired them 
not, has made very serious demands upon the physical system, 
necessitating attention and assistance to those powers of recupera- 
tion which nature has freely given to all of us. Our bodies 
may be likened unto agricultural land; whatever produce 
is gained from it, must be compensated for in some shape. 
Many and various are the manures worked into land 
which has been freely cropped, but the better plan is 
to allow the land to lie fallow. The Israelites of old generally 
agreed this period of uncultivation to be seven years. Fortunately 
the human body recuperates in a far superior degree of accelera- 
tion, and the inventions of mankind have prepared foods which 
speedily restore and reinvigorate a debilitated and fagged-out human 
organisation. There are many of these kinds of nutritious and 


























THE PLACE HE KNEW BEST. 


‘Bless my soul, ’e’s a rum little cove, ain’.’e? Juss lo ks as if 'e'd just come 
from Bow Street.’’ 


easily assimilated foods. Conspicuously amongst them Is 
“Triticine,” a cereal preparation emanating from Messrs. Goodall 
and Sons, of Castleford, who gave a tin of their wheaten food to 
@ member of our staff, who was suffering from indigestion and 
sleeplessness. The virtues of ‘Triticine ” speedily proved beneficial. 
Dyspepsia, his principal ailment, vanished; insomuia was put to 
flight; and his wonted appearance of ruddy, robust health returned. 
In this case the downward course into the sere and yellow leaf has 
been arrested in time. Doubtlessly, there are hundreds of men who 
drag out a wretched existence brought about by sheer inability to 
digest ordinary food. The truth of the whole matter is simplicity 
of diet. Starvation is a very excellent antidote, and affords the 

astric fluids opportunity to recover tone, and the addition of good 
ok air is a wonderful restorative. However, we cannot leave our 
avocations, and we cannot exist without nutriment, so we must 
put up with the silent suffering which dyspepsia inflicts upon us. 
It appears that “ Triticine” bas met with full appreciation from 
the medical profession, owing to its highly palatable and digestive 
qualities. We recommend the languid and jaded City man to try 
“ Triticine.” 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. ° 
‘Well! the Government assisted famine-stricken India. What's going to be done to help us Essex farmers now we've lcst our crops?” 
Political Bisley. ‘Tis sad, the best of friends must part— The Park would suit you to a T, 
, ee I’m sorry that you have to go— You know the spot— Reformer’s Tree— 
Lorp Latuom (tothe Faithful Commons But—well—it’s awkward to explain— Your time you there might freely take— 
who arrived too late) :— You really mustn’t lose your train— The Speaker ina gilded “ brake ’— 
I’m very sorry, gentlemen, You'd find the meeting very slow ; But here you’re really not ‘the 


But really you cannot compete ; 
I'm nearly overcome with shame, 
Although, of course, I’m not to blame, 
But—at the back—pray take a seat. 
Be seated, that is all I ask, 
"Twill much facilitate my task ; 
Be seated—somewhere out of sight— 
Or—that way out— good - bye, good 
night 
How good of you, how very sweet ! 


I'm truly grieved to turn you out, 

But to the true official mind, 

A rush like this confusing is 
We know the regulation “ biz ”’ 

To rank’s degrees we are not blind— 
But when the Commons come en musse 
It’s difficult to let them pass— 
Yes—that way out—first on the right— 

How sweet of you, how very kind ! 


If you were Emperors or Kings, 
r even lords of high degree, 
I think I could have found a way 
(For with our rules I’m quite au fait) ; 
But then, my boys, you aren't, you see. 
I really don't know what to do 
With humble folke the “likes"’ of you— 
Yes, straight ahead you'll find the gate. 
So long! good-bye! you need not wait 
Just hurry up—don’t think of me. 


I do not think that you'll regret 

That in you weren't allowed to get— 

In fact, my boys, you take my tip, 

The game aint worth a farthing ‘‘ dip,”’ 
I live here and I ought to know. 


Good-bye; so long; farewell; good 
night ! 

There’s some mistake beyond a 
doubt— 


But Lord Poole Bale from Titipu 
Is quite a minute overdue ; 
You really mustn't hang about. 
There, there, my friends, I’ve done my 
best, 
My grief’s too great to be expressed— 
Sut thus to linger, sirs, is wrong— 
Good-bye ; farewell; good night; so 
long ; 
Here, James, just show these parties 
out! 


Come, come, sirs, you must really go, 
You might have come in twos or 
threes, 
You take up such a lot of space, 
And really this is not the place 
For jubilations such as these. 


cheese.”’ 


Now, come, I do not want a row, 
But I shall have to be severe ; 
I should not like to call the p’lice, 
But this confusion’s got to cease. 
We cannot have a riot here. 
You'll have to get away, my boys, 
So why not go without a noise, 
For any wild, unseemly fuss 
Is most objectionable to ws— 
I trust I make my meaning clear. 


I’m very sorry, gentlemen, 

But, there, you really can’t compete ; 
Though possibly—bar fresh mistakes— 
There'll be some Consolation Stakes 

For persons who are not ¢lite. 

3e off now, that is all I ask— 
It will facilitate my task 
If you'll be off—now do—pray try— 
Yes, that way out—so long! good-bye! 
How good of you, how very sweet ! 


Mothers. 


Mrs. A.—‘ My baby is the prettiest 
baby in the whole wide world.” 

Mrs. B.—‘‘It is, my dear. And so is 
mine!” 
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SORRY, GENTLEMEN, 
SHOT OFF THE TIE.” 
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BISLEY. 


WE’VE DONE THE BEST WE CAN, BUT YOU CAN’T 


(kor Cartoon Verses se page 12.) 
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The Butler. 
“ PANTRY CONSPIRATORS.” 
CHaprer I. 


‘“‘Anp the concect of ’em too! Man and boy I've not seen 
the likes of it for 40 years. Why, they puts on as much side as 
No. 16.” 

Mr, Timothy Purler, butler and general factotum to the Sweeney 
family, was evidently ‘‘ put out.” 

His usual placid and obsequious manner had given place t» 4 
virulence of temper which surprised him, causityg « few hairs of 


that sleek head to start up in indigaant protest. 
“T shouldn't 


so much ha’ 
minded them 
robbing me of 
my perquisites 
in the empty 
bottle way, by 
making me send 
‘em back to 
Logrob, the 
wine merchant” 
(with @ sneer- 
ing emphasis on 
the ‘wine’). 
‘‘ But to openly 
accuse me cf 
drinking thei 
port. Port: 
Bah! as I told 
Sweeney, tne 


; 
iT 





so 
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enough for me, 

I wonder they 

“THe FAMILY MUST BE TAUGHT ITS PLACE.” lon’t ‘ave the 

c ieek to call me 

Timothy. Why, if it wasn’t for little Lizette, ’ang me if I 
wouldn’t———_”” 

What terrible revolution he would have caused in the house of 
Sweeney, had it not been for the little soubrette, is never to be 
known, for at that moment his soliloquy was cut short, his 
temper mollified, by the entrance of the lady in question. She was 
piquant and pretty, wore smart ‘‘ fetching’ aprons, and was liable 
at any moment (without the least provocation) to alienate a charm- 
ing French accent. Born in the East (of Whitechapelian 
parentage), she had succeeded in making many conquests; her 
latest being the parental heart of Timothy Purler. A susceptible 
heart in truth, though laden with the responsibility of years of 
surreptitious nippings of the juices of logwood and gooseberry. 

“Ah! Lizette, my chair,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ have you come to con- 
sole me in my trouble?” 

‘Oh, Meester Purler, whatever shall we do?’’ sheanswered. ‘It 
is ze greatest deestress, look you, for ze both. Iam in vat you call 
ze vater hot.” 

‘Shall we converse in English or Whitechapel?” asked Purler, 
politely. ‘The French is somewhat strange to me.” 

‘We cert er mong, monsieur,”’ responded Lizette. ‘' The fact 
is,”’ she continued, ‘‘ Miss Caroline has been a-kicking up her 
heels. I'm a good for nothing saucy hussy, she says, and 
accuses me of wearing her dresses! Me!! ME!!! Why 
I wouldn't wear one of the old frump’s ancient gowns. 
! not even to be buried in. The spiteful old cat to 
say such a thing. Oh! sacré,”’ she added, ‘it is vat you calls 
unjoost; for it is not posseable. Tink you so, Meester Purler?”’ 

‘* Possible! I should think not, indeed,” replied Peter, indignantly. 
‘* Lizette, things are a-coming to a pretty pass. The family must 
be taught its place. We must teach ‘em what is due to ‘igh class 
servants, and begin to-day. From this time forth we wage war 
against the Sweeneys. Nothing shall go right till they see the 
error of their ways or raise our wages. Shall we swear, Lizette?"’ 

‘‘In parlour, Francais ?"’ 

“No! Ia downright Aonest Henglish, and whoso fails in the 
trust shall———”’ 

“What?” asked Lizette, breathlessly. 

“ Drink a bottle of master’s port.” 

‘‘No! No! 'Tis too horrible. I'd rather die.”’ 

‘‘The same thing,”’ responded Purler, grimly. Sut 1 wished to 
make the death a terrible one. Now mind," he continued, ‘ their 
plans are to be upset on every available opportunity, but we must 
in no way let them see our little game, or we shall spoil all. 
Twiggy vous, Lizette?"’ 

‘* Wee, wee,"’ responded Lizette, as she tripped away. 


ay 
INO 


In his sombre, but richly-furnished room. unconscious of the 


domestic conspiracy being formed against his mighty self, sat Sir 
James Sweeney. That the Sweeneys were avaricious and grasping 
there could be no doubt. Pride and avarice claimed them for 
their own, stem aud branch. The daughters of the house, Caroline 
and Euphemia, were of doubtful age, plain, and of spiteful tem- 
perament. Yet suitors came willingly towards the net, attracted 
by the patrimonial wealth, and many a prince (in disguise) 
fluttered round the gilded pill, hesitating to swallow. Lady 
Sweeney, conscious of the vast ‘‘ dot” she had brought Sir James, 
claimed the right of absolute sway in household afiairs, and ruled 
right parsimoniously. 

She was reading with difficulty some uncut novels sent for her 
approval. They were to be returned in the morning, and time was 
short. The Misses Caroline and Euphemia were holding a bitter 
argument on the subject of their suitors, not, however, on beauty 
of person, but length of purse. They became at last so acri- 
monious, that Lady Sweeney sternly interposed. 

‘Caroline! You'll make your nose red, my dear, and Mr. John 
Thurlow’s expected at any moment. Do try and keep your temper. 
Euphemia, I am surprised at yow.” 

‘‘ Well, the spiteful thing should not say—— 

** T didn’t.” 


‘‘ You did.” 
“ Mr. John Thurlow,” Purler announced, throwing open the door, 


and admitting that gentleman. He advanced, with mincing gait 
and profuse bows. He still adhered to the courtesies of his youth, 
now almost forgotten. But for his dress he might have figured as 
one of the old beaux in one of Sheridan’s comedies. 

‘What a delightful family gathering,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lady 
Sweeney. I kiss your hand, Miss Euphemia. Miss Caroline your 
most devoted slave. Ah! Sir James, your man’s a wit. Positively 
an original. On my inquiry, he said the ladies were at home and 
playing a hammer and tongues duet upstairs, and would I mind 
going upstairs quietly, so as not to disturb the harmony, as the 
master allowed nothing to be wasted in this house. Is he Irish ? 
Ha! ha!” 

Trish, the immaculate Purler Jrish. Sir James looked sus- 
piciously at his guest. Had he been drinking? He rang the bell 
angrily, and ia a few moments Purler stood in the room, his hand 
discreetly and gracefully on the door handle. 

No! his guest was evidently mistaken, or playing a vulgar 
witticism upon him. 

The insolent remark could never have come from that imper- 
turbable face, and his anger softened, as he met the respectful, 
inquiring gaze of his chief servant. 

‘Wine, Purler, for Mr. Thurlow,” was all he said. 

‘Yes, sir! The visitor’s port, sir!” 

‘‘Confound you, sir. What doyou mean? We will try the 36.” 

* A capital bin, 
Mr. Thurlow, be- 
queathed to me 
by & maternal 
uncle,”” he went 
on as the butler 
disappeared, 
‘* Not acceptable, 
I admit, to the 
vulgar taste, but 
yne I know you 
will appreciate.”’ 

At this juncture 
the door was 

wung boldly 
open by Lizette, 
and Purler stag- 
gered in with a 
tray containing a 
numberof bottles, 
each bearing a 
horrible tell-tale 
label. These he 
placed before 
his astonished 
master and guest, 
saying, gravely 
and deferentially, 

‘‘There's only “DHE WAS SRADIN ; WITH DIFFICULTY, SOME UNCUT 
Afteen, Sir James. NOVELS, SENT ON APPROVAL.” 

Logrob is sending the remainder of the three dozen in the morning.”’ 

Sir James Sweeney. sank back in his chair, as if struck by & 
paralytic stroke,and Mr. John Thurlow laughed a nasty, hard 
little laugh. 

- Wanted to poison me, bai jove,”’ he muttered. 

The comeniee had begun. Purler had fired the first shot, and 
t had exploded at Sir James’ feet 
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THE STORY OF A JUBILEE COURT SUIT. 
1. Provincial Mayor, iu expectation of Knighthood, orders costly Court suit of the local High Street tailor. Latter exhibits suit 





in ship windew to bucolic admirers.- 


2. Mayor returns disappointed and disconsolate; makes a gift of Jubilee suit to coachman, 


who sells same to proprietor of second-hand clothes shop. ——-3. Ultimate destiny of Jubilee suit!! 


Waftings from the Wings. 


MapAME REJANE played Frou-Frou at the Lyric the other 
evening, and, though it was a gallant effort, it did not succeed. 
Frou-F rou is a little out of the clever comedienne’s depth. She is 
not a Bernhardt, though she is the next best thing to it—she is 

téjane. The support of her company was excellent. 

Old Sarah, the new first piece the Savoy, is very milk and 
water—skim-milk and water. Mr. Francois Cellier’s music is nice 
and tuneful, and the lyrics of Mr. Greenbank are neat and graceful 
—but the story! An old bathing-machine man at Dulltown-on- 
Sea (mark the «it of the name) makes a large income by smuggling. 
This fact is known to Old Sarah, who sells sweets on the beach. 
So they discuss the matter while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hides in the bathing machine. Glorious stagecraft, eh? In addition 
to this soul-stirring complication, the old smuggler’s daughter is in 
love with the local income tax-collector. The eavesdropping 
Chancellor is locked in the bathing machine, and let down a few 
inches into the sea. He then promises to forgive them. In 
addition to this he discovers in Sarah his old nurse; much joy, 
and curtain. The trifle is admirably rendered by Mr. Hewson and 
his companions. 


Mr. Tree entertained the Colonial troops at Her Majesty’s on 
Monday afternoon, and gave them a capital programme, consisting 
of The Ballad Monger and The Red Lamp, which they enjoyed 


very much. In his speech, Mr. Tree said he hoped the Colonials 
would keep & small corner in their hearts for Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the Lallad Monger, and the Red Lamp. We knew that 
our kinsmen from over the sea were great-hearted chaps, but I 
don’t think we credited ‘em with such elephantine organs as that. 


Madame Odilon and her fine company from the Vienna Volks- 
theatre have given us another light comedy, Renaissance. It is go 
light that you can hardly see it, but it provided the fascinating and 
very delightful leading lady with the opportunity of appearing asa 
boy——and a delicious boy she makes, masculine, frolicsome, full of 
style and the high manner. Madame Odilon speaks inglish per- 
fectly. Won't she give us the chance of hearing her in our dear old 
Anglo-Saxon? Please! 

GOSSAMER. 


On Wednesday, the 21st inst., Mr. Charles Hawtrey will repro- 
duce at the Comedy Theatre, Mr. F. C. Burnand’s successful farce 
Sam yj Sally. 


The winners of the two latest pattern No. 4 Yost typewriters 
(each valued £23), offered by the Yost Typewriter Jompan 
Limited, of 50, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., are: Miss Grace H. Hill, 
4, Rosslyn Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., and Mr. Walter Huntley, 
19, De Burgh Street, Cardiff. Eight Yost machines will be 
awarded during the middle of August. Competition papers will 
be received up to and including the 31st July. 
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’ THE *“* Exrant TERRIBLE.” 


f OH, THE JUBILEE! 
(Fa Berore anp ArTer—A Drama or To-Day. 
BEFORE. 
(Scene,—A Secret Conclare of the European 
Powers. 
4 (Dramatis Persona The Emperors of Russia 
o%e mS :; Germany,and Austria, and the French President 
| ‘ The German Emperor.—“I don’t believe the 
British Fleet is worth anything, and as for 


y : ” 
their army 
f ‘ 


\ } The Russian Emperor,—“ Oh, the army, of 
course, is all rot. My good friend Francs 





\ and I 
The German Emperor (petulantly).—" 1 think 
it beastly bad form your continually singling out France. Why won't I do as 
well?” 

The French President (hurriedly). 
any fleet, and you naven't got the money to oblige my dear pal, the Czar, with 


“ You, what good are you? You haven't got 


& /08n every six months,” 


The German Emperor.—',Upstart! Canaille! We [simply tolerate you in ¢ 


counsels, What are your fleet and money compared with my telegrams and 
medals? Why 

The Austrian Emperor.—" Now, please don’t quarrel, How are we to crus! 
these all-pervading Britons if we can'tagree? It will take us all our tim: 
we are united, but if we quarrel, they will wipe the floor with us.” 
' The Czar.—“ Quite right. J want India and Constantinople. Will you hel; 


” 


me? 
The President.—“ Of course, I will, my dear friend — 
The Katser.—“' Oh, stow that!” 
The President...“ Boor! As for me I should merely like Egypt, the Channe! 


” 


Islands, and Canada.” 

The Kaiser.‘ 1 want all South Africa.” 

Lhe Austrian Emperor.—* I want no territory. It’s as much as I can dot 
look after what I've got. Those stupid Hungarians never give me any peas 
I want some of the English cash; they've got a jolly sighttoo much. (To th: 
Raiser) I hope you’ve put that idiot of yours into gaol for lese maje 
tatistics. A nice thing for a German subject to be able to state with impunity 
that war would make bankrupts of all of us, while England could do it on her 


bead," 


He will be dead in a week.” 
} 


ground until you have squelched her, and then I come in and finish the job.” 
The Kaiser.—“ You have made a little mistake. You are all to declare wai 
first, and J am to keep in the background.” 


fustri Emperor.—" You are both wrong. I am to keep in the 
round. 

The President.—“ Not for worlds would I disagree with my august ally, th: 
Crear, but 1 unde: od that J was to keep in the background. You see jy 
none of you have any fleet to speak of, and it is rather infair that mins } 
have to bear the whole brunt at first. It will be wanted to wipe her off the 

of the eart! hen you have weakened het flicient , 
eh r ceri “Te ‘ht we said the English Fleet was rotter 
¢ President ) a - but, of course, I quite agree with jy 

The ¢ ’ iantf tiv).—" I am quite certain my great friend, the Presider 
will see it in my light. He always does after a little persuasion. I 





sté for his 


The Kaiaer.—"“ He has been ordered to use only our native manufactures. 


The Czar.—" Good. The proposal is this: My dear friend, France, Germany, 
and Austria are to declare war on Great Britain. I am to keep in the back- 


understand his position. He mustn’t give way to me too easily; those 
wretched Radicals in Paris must be hoodwinked. Bah, I wish you’d send ’em 
to Siberia.” 

The President.—* Well, your magnificent Majesty, I see the force of your 
arguments. I see a way outofit. You andI will keep in the background.” 

The Austrian Emperor.—* Oh, dear no. We shall have to toss for it. One of 
us is to stop out to come in strong at the finish. The only reason I should 
prefer to be that one is because of my poverty. We all know that the English 
Fleet is nothing, and the English Army less. Meanwhile, we will adjourn ungil 
after the Jubilee, and then we will begin operations.” 

AFTER, 
(Scene and dramatis persona the same.) 

The Czar.—* What rot it was of you fellows to talk like that about the 
British Fleet. My dear France, it would blow you out of the water; while as 
for you, Germany, you wouldn’t put a soldier on the sea.” 

The Kaiser.—* Well, you said the same about the Army. Why, those 
Colonials are the finest men I’ve seen. And, as for the Indians, they would 
wipe your Cossacks off the board. I am going to send a telegram to the Queen 
asking her to sign a treaty of peace.” 

Austrian Emperor.—* Good idea; so willI. I was always fond of the English.” 

Tie Czar.—* And, after all, I’ve married into the family, and they gave me a 
fine time at Balmoral. So will I.” 

The President.—“ Of course, if your Supreme Benignancy does it, so will I.” 

The Czar (to the Kaiser).—“‘ But what about South Africa?” 

The Kaiser.—“ As to that, what about India and Constantinople?” 

The President.—“1 don’t think much of Egypt. She can Keep it.” 

All.—‘ Let’s have a chorus— Rule Britannia’ and ‘God Save the Queen.’” 

(Curtain.,) 
x * * 
“FUN” LYRICS. (No. 79.) 
Back TO WORK. 
The banners are down and the flowers are gone, 

And the colours again are all grey; 

Tired of her finery’s London Town, 

Lack-a-day! lack-a-day! 

The lights are all dim and the lanterns are out, 

She's ashamed that she ever was gay ; 

Tired of her glitter is London Town, 

Lack-a-day! lack-a-day. 

Gone is the laughter, the carnival’s dead, 

And all that is left is to pay; 

Settling the bill now is London Town, 

Lack-a-day! lack-a-day. 

All that remains is to work and to work, 

Just to toil and to moil as we may; 

Weary of pleasure is London Town, 

Lack-a-day! lack-a-day! 


Henley. 


ONCE more the river's full of craft of ev’ry sort and size, 

And there is just a little craft in some fair ladies’ eyes, 

For some of them, by ‘‘ hook or crook,’’ a husband mean to hook; 
So into their soft, sparkling orbs infuse a taking look! 

The fair are deeply interested in a ‘‘ rowing match ”’ 

(That is to say, when in the form of a good marriage “catch ”’), 
And so their little sca//s are filled with keen anxiety- 

They want to ‘pull together,” with one man through life’s rough 


sea ! 
3) 


Cycling. 
(F. D. Frost won the ‘‘ Kops”’ Cup at the Crystal Palace.] 
Frost surely well deserves a rime, 


And I'll write one with zest : 
It’s strange that in this swmmer time 


Frost should be at his best! 
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CUSTARD 


POWDER. 


Knhances the acceptability of every 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


~—FamitLy DocTror 
NO ALKALIES US! 


ESTABLISHED 1682. 


Needham’s 
Polishing 


<P> Paste. 


The most reliable ,:eparation for Ol 
and Brilliantly pee Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Me 
Piatinoid, & old everywhere. 


Bole Manujacturers : 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SON8, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office : St. George's Hons, Eastcheap, E 
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